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attack upon the profits of the employers and their right to control the conduct of their business. It was largely as a defence against the unions that the great employers' associations came into being. After making all allowance for the occasional insubordination of trade union members and the lack of support given in some quarters to the employers' federations, the effect of these parallel organisations has been beneficial to both sides. Hitherto, however, the action of both groups has been almost entirely negative. They have placed restraints both upon tyranny and upon anarchy; they have succeeded in compromising many disputes and in restricting the occasions of open conflict; but they have done little or nothing to remove the continual undercurrent of latent hostility and divergence of effort which has hampered industrial development far more than the direct effect of strikes and lock-outs. They have protected the special interests which they respectively represent; but they have not risen to the conception of combined action in pursuit of their common interests. Valuable as their work has been, it can hardly be regarded as an adequate return for the ability, energy, and power of organisation displayed on both sides.
The explanation of the comparative failure of the employers' associations and trade unions on the constructive side of the industrial problem is to be found in their strictly sectional and defensive origin and outlook. Regarding themselves as entrusted with the interests of one party to industry and not of industry itself, they have paid no attention to the problems and difficulties of the other side, and they have come together only when one had a demand to make of the other or when a conflict was imminent. Thus they have always met in an atmosphere of antagonism, and their negotiations have been carried on as between two hostile bodies. Exchange of views has come at too late a stage in the proceedings, when a stand has already been taken on both sides and prestige or prejudice forms an obstacle to concessions. What is still more important, their discussions have been confined to specific points of dispute and have not embraced the consideration of constructive measures for the improvement of industrial conditions and the increase of efficiency. Yet the possibilities of combined action which lie in these two great groups of highly organised and power-